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were silenced, and the old President was apparently convinced that
his rule was beyond challenge.
Since the raiders had supplied him with a ready answer if he were
asked why he was arming, the British Government refrained from
putting the question; but the appointment in February, 1897, of
Sir Alfred Milner to succeed the aged and ailing Lord Rosmead as
High Commissioner and Governor of the Cape, suggested that some-
thing was on foot. Milner, though still a young man, had had a
brilliant and varied career, first as assistant-editor of the Pall Mall
Gazette, then as Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, and latterly
after a brief incursion into politics, as Chairman of the Board of
Inland Revenue. He was highly distinguished academically, having
been a Balliol scholar and a fellow of New College, Oxford ; and
he had spent some time at a German University. All these were
sufficient qualifications, but the appointment was out of tlic ordinary,
and it was generally believed that he owed it to the fact that he was
a staunch Imperialist and a likely agent for a forward policy.
Except for one speech in which he spoke of the tension in South
Africa and attributed it to the " unprogressiveness, he would not say
die retrogressiveness, of the Government of the Transvaal," he said
nothing in public during bis first year. At the end of 1898 he came
back to London on short leave and was presumably in consultation
with die Colonial Office. Apparently by this time his own mind
was made up for a vigorous, assertion of British rights even at the
risk of war,1 but Chamberlain was unconvinced, and the Cabinet
extremely reluctant to force the pace. Milner was instructed to hold
back, and before leaving London he told his journalistic friends that
though the situation was bad there was nothing to be done about
it, and they had better write and think about something else.
1 See his dispatch on the dismissal of Chief Justice Kotze by the Transvaal
Government:
Feb. 23, '98.
** I should be inclined to work up to a crisis, not indeed by looking about for
causes of complaint or making a fuss about trifles, but by steadily and inflexibly
pressing for the redress of substantial wrongs and injustices. . . . "Whether
this is wise depends on the Imperial oudook as a whole " (" Milner Papers,"
VoL I, pp. 222-3).
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